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A letter has come recently from Bernard 
Leclerc, librarian of the Lyon Section of 
the French Alpine Club, announcing that 
the Revue Alpine is once more being pub- 
lished and offering to resume exchange re- 
lations with the Sierra Club. 

Climbers with an eye on Europe may be 
interested in the following quotation from 
M. Leclerc’s letter: “Most of our chalets 
and huts in the Haute Maurienne are now 
in good order despite serious damage dur- 
ing the war. The mountains of the Haute 
Maurienne are very beautiful; they are 
off the usual tourist routes, and the people 
have preserved many of their old customs. 

“Since I know this region quite well my- 
self, | should be happy to send information 
to any of your club members who may wish 
to climb these peaks while traveling in 
Europe.” 


(An Ernest Dawson Memorial Fund has 
been created on the Los Angeles Campus 
of the University of California. The Fund 
will be used to purchase significant books 
about books — bibliographies, books on 
printing, on bookselling, and on their read- 
ing and enjoyment, and to place these 
books in the University library as a mem- 
orial to Mr. Dawson. 

We quote briefly from the leaflet an- 
nouncing the Memorial. “On November 
15, 1947, the State of California, and par- 
ticularly southern California, lost one of 
renowned citizens, Mr. Ernest 
Dawson. Mr. Dawson was a bookseller. For 
almost half a century he bought and sold 
books in the City of Los Angeles. But his 
of books were more 


its most 


purchases and sales 
than a series of business transactions. He 
was at heart a collector who searched the 
world for books in order to make possible 


further searching. There is probably no 


one on the Pacific Coast who has had 
greater influence on readers and collectors 
of books over quite so long a period of 
time as Mr. Dawson.” 

Anyone who wishes to contribute may 
address the Ernest Dawson Memorial Fund, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. More 
than $500 was received during the first 
week. Gifts of books are also welcome and 
will be specially designated. 


Many club members will be interested in 
Pacific Discovery, the new bi-monthly mag. 
azine published by the California Acad- 
emy of Science. Subtitled A Journal of Na 
ture and Man in the Pacific World and 
Don Greame Kelley, the new 
magazine is publishing popular scientific 
swivel chair 


edited by 


articles on subjects such as: 
birding, infancy and youth of the Big 
Trees, volcanoes, coconut crabs of the 
South Seas, desert fauna and flora, gold 
dredges, collecting in Mexico, 
conservation of beaches. The first issue is 
dated January-February, 1948. The price 
is three dollars a year. 


scientific 


Who will produce again the famous cup 
that has been used by the Sierra Club and 
many other organizations for years? Since 
1940 no one has been willing to produce 
them at a reasonable figure. We can use 
2,000 now and 500 a year at 25¢. Any 
makers? 
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Dams 


The June record, it seems to us, is just one 
dam after another. 

In Montana the Corps of Engineers pro- 
poses to construct Glacier View Dam on 
the Flathead River, inundating a portion 
of Glacier National Park, as a flood-control 
measure. Elsewhere in this Bulletin we are 
printing the statement prepared by the 
Director of the National Park Service, in 
opposition to the dam. It may seem that the 
Park Service and all those who wish to pro- 
tect the wilderness have already been de- 
feated by an “act of God”; the hearing 
scheduled for May 25 in Kalispell, Mon- 
tana, was postponed because of floods on 
the Flathead River. But good conserva- 
tionists will remember that one of the great 
causes of river floods is the denudation of 
the hillsides by overgrazing (which can be 
remedied), and that more flood water can 
be controlled at a low dam site than at a 
high one because through another and 
more constant act of God — water flows 
downhill. Before we retreat into panic or 
hasty action, all the facts should be brought 
out for the public view. Are other sites 
equally good? What will be all the results 
of such a dam? 

Also in the Columbia system is the pro- 
posed Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River between Oregon and Idaho. This 
dam, proposed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and recently approved by Secretary 
Krug, would be the tallest in the world, 
would back up the river for 93 miles, and 
would cost some 443 million dollars. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has plans 
to “improve” the Rogue River in Oregon 
with a series of dams. On another page we 
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are reprinting an editorial from the Port- 
land Oregonian, and we call to your atten- 
tion this sentence from it: “The Rogue is 
something more than a river—it is a prin- 
ciple, an ideal and a trust.” And we like 
the editorial writer's attitude that the fate 
of the Rogue River—or any other scenic 
region or wilderness area—is not of concern 
only to those who live near it but to citi- 
zens everywhere. If we had any medals to 
award, one would go to the writer of that 
article; he belongs to the small group of 
those who can see the forest as well as the 
trees. 

Proceeding southward, we come to dams 
and proposed dams on the various forks of 
the Kings River in California. On the lowe 
Kings an irrigation dam is being built at 
Pine Flat near the 2,000 foot level. The 
Sierra Club has no objection to this, nor to 
a proposed development of the North Fork 
of the Kings, even though the latter is in 
higher country. Of real concern is the Los 
Angeles plan (or any other plan) to develop 
Tehipite Valley, Cedar Grove, and parts 
of Kings Canyon National Park. A separate 
proposal to dam the Kings at the junction 
of the Middle and South Forks may not 
alarm conservationists provided that it can 
stand alone without development of higher 
parts of the two streams, where the scenic 
and wilderness values lie. 

And on the Colorado River, there are 
plans afoot to construct another dam above 
Hoover Dam (Boulder, if you're a Demo- 
crat). The site is Bridge Canyon and the 
dam would back up the waters of the Colo- 
rado some 18 miles into Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. The purpose of the dam, in 








addition to the development of power, is 
to catch the silt Lake 
Mead, but it is estimated that the new dam 


before it reaches 
will silt up within 37 years, unless more 
silt-catching dams are built higher up— 
that look like a 


losing proposition to us 


which makes part of it 

We get a certain amount of grim amuse- 
ment from the spectacle of the great city 
of Los Angeles stretching out its roots in 
all directions for more and more water. 
Owens River, Colorado River, Mono Lake, 
and now talk of sneaking up on the Colum- 
bia. a thousand miles away. How silly that 
it should flow into the ocean! Oregon and 


thickly 


states: probably they do not contain as 


Washington are not populated 
many people as Los Angeles County. They 
are proud, however, and a great deal of 
their present and future economy is based 
River. We have a feel 
ing that they will not be ravished without 


a fight. 


on the Columbia 


\ few days ago a friend said to us that 
the billions of dollars needed to redirect 
the Columbia would be sufficient to reés 
tablish most of the population of Los An 
Pacific 


might be happier anyway. We don’t want 


geles in the Northwest, where they 


to comment on that, but we do favor alj 
the present trends toward decentralization, 
It's a big country and we might as welj 
spread out in it. All the king's scientists 
and all the king’s planners would have a 
hard time justifying the expenditure of s9 
much money to move water from one com. 
munity to another when the factories and 
the people can be moved more easily. And 
they will have to be spread out if we should 
ever get into another war. 

From our window not so far below the 
cyclotron, we can’t help wondering about 
the wild striving for more and more power 
and the frantic efforts to move water from 
one part of the country to another. If the 
brave, brash young scientists up there on 
the hill don’t blow us right out the Golden 
Gate one of these foggy mornings, perhaps 
we may live to see the regulated use of 
atomic power a few years from now. If we 
learn to use it properly (technically and 
politically), we won't need to harness all 
the rivers of the land; if we don’t lear, 
we still won't need to. At least we might 
wait a little while and see what happens be 
fore we drown our greatest canyons and 
destroy forever so much natural beauty. 


A. F. 


A Statement by the Director of the National Park Service 
in Opposition to the Glacier View Dam 


The Act of 1914 (38 Stat, 699) 
under which the United Stat s accepted ex 


99 
August 22 


clusive jurisdiction over the lands within 
Glacier National Park, provided for the 
protection of this park by the Department 
of the Interior and, to quote from the Act 
“especially for the preservation from in 
jury or spoliation of all timber, mineral 
deposits .... natural curiosities or wonder 
ful objects within said park, and for the 
protection of the animals and birds in the 
park from capture or destruction, and to 
prevent their being frightened or driven 
from the Laws, of can be 


park 


course 


changed; but that law reflected a strong 


well-defined and enlightened public opin 


ion which is stronger today than it was 


when the act was passed 34 years ago. We 
believe in the kind of thoroughgoing pro 


tection of the natural features of this and 
other parks that is expressed in that law: 
and the people of the United States whe 
understand the purposes of the national 
parks and their value to this and future 
defend them 
against any impairment which, to quote 
Secretary Krug, “cannot be justified on the 
basis of need so pressing that the economic 
its existence, 
such ust 


generations expect us to 


stability of our country, or 


would be endangered unless 
would be permitted.” 

I believe deeply that that degree of de 
fense of the national parks against eo 
nomic or commercial encroachment is ju⸗ 
tified, and that the advocates of the Gle 
cier View Dam must, before urging its com 
struction, make a convincing showing that 


the economic stability of Our country tf 
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quires It. This showing should be based 
on long-range overall interest of the na- 
tion as a whole, and not solely on the eco- 
nomic advantage to a locality or a region. 

The effects of the proposed impound- 
ment of the North Fork of the Flathead 
River upon Glacier National Park would 
be extraordinarily serious upon those very 
values which the National Park Service is 
obliged by law, and expected by the pub- 
lic, to protect. They can be summarized 
briefly, as follows: 

That portion of the park lying along 
the east bank of the river (which forms 
the western boundary of the park) con- 
tains a heavy proportion of the finest win- 
ter range of the park’s notable wildlife. 
\pproximately 19,460 acres.of land lying 
within Glacier’s boundaries would be flood- 
ed if the waters of the river were raised 
to the proposed 3,725-feet elevation. Near- 
ly two-thirds of that total is now in federal 
ownership, and 5,535 acres belong to the 
State of Montana. The Congress has re- 
cently approved a method by which the 
State could sell these and other lands to 
the National Park Service to insure their 
protection. Our principal interest in pro- 
tecting these lands is that they contain 
some of the finest virgin Ponderosa pine to 
be found anywhere in the park. Alto- 
gether, construction of the dam would re- 
sult in the destruction of approximately 
8.000 acres of virgin timber. 


The wildlife of Glacier National Park 


is one of its major attractions, from the 
standpoint of both abundance and va 
riety. Among all the western national 
parks, only here is the white-tailed deer to 
be found in any considerable numbers. 
The flooding of park land would reduce 
the winter range of this species by 56 pet 
cent. In order to prevent extensive starva- 
tion it would be necessary for the Service 
to undertake the slaughter of most of these 
animals. 

About 30 per cent of the winter range 
of the park’s mule deer and elk would also 
be destroyed—a major disaster to their food 
supply. In this part of the park, because 
of particularly favorable habitat for the 
beaver, the population of this interesting 
mammal is very heavy. About 70 per cent 
of their habitat would be flooded out, 
along with much of that of muskrats, bad 
gers and many lesser animals. 

Civilization is encroaching on the wil- 
derness all over our land; what remains 
of it becomes increasingly precious to pres- 
ent-day Americans, and will be in even 
greater degree to Americans of the future. 
Here, threatened with permanent destruc 
tion, is an extraordinarily fine sample ol 
“Original America.” We cannot afford, ex 
cept for the most compelling reasons 
which we are convinced do not exist in 
this case—to permit this impairment of one 
of the finest properties of the American 
Newton B. Drury 
Director 


people. 


Conservation and the 80th Congress 


Olympic National Park.—Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 55 (Senator Cain, Wash- 
ington) and House Concurrent Resolution 
203 (Mr. Mack, Washington) are identical 
bills introduced at the last minute in the 
hope of strengthening the position of spe 
cial interests who seek to appropriate large 
tracts of forest land within Olympic Na 
tional Park for lumbering. 

Specifically, these bills seek to establish 
a joint congressional three 
members from the House and three from 
the Senate, to conduct a study and inves- 
tigation of the lands included within the 
Park. This committee would be instructed 


committee, 
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to study to what extent, if any, lands now 
within the Park “are not necessary to effec 
tuate the program of the National Park 
Service” and to investigate if such un 
necessary lands can be transferred to the 
Forest Service for lumbering under the 
“sustained yield” program. The commit 
tee is also authorized to study and report 
on a permanent Park boundary line and to 
investigate any other problems and sub 
jects relating to the Olympic Peninsula and 
to report its findings to Congress by De 
cember 30, 1948. 

It seems to us that this is like a jury 


asked to give a directed verdict. The em 








phasis in the committee's work is entirely 
on reduction of the Park boundaries. True, 
the passage of either of these bills would 
not in itself throw the Olympic forests 
open to logging, as the committee would 
be advisory only, but it would represent 
an entering wedge in the solid front that 
conservationists have built up in defense 
of the integrity of the Olympic National 
Park. 
Since resolutions 


these concurrent 


and not regular bills, they need only pas- 


are 


sage by both houses and the signatures of 
the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to become effective. 
Quetico-Superior.—In past issues of the 
Bulletin, we have reported on various bills 
which, if enacted, would permit the Forest 
Service to acquire the remaining private 
lands in the Superior Roadless Area, Min- 
nesota. bills, H.R. 2642 
and §. 1090, authorize an appropriation 
of $500,000 to purchase the 120,600 acres 
of private land within the boundaries of 
the Roadless Area. These bills also pro- 


Iwo identical 


vide for an annual payment of 12 cents 
per acre by the Federal government to the 
three counties in which the area lies, in 
licu of taxes. This last point has proved 
to be controversial. The Senate passed S. 
1090 but reduced the payments to 7'4¢ 
per acre. The House considered another 
bill, H.R. 6240, but finally passed S. 1090, 
revising the payments in lieu of taxes to 3/, 
of | per cent of the appraised value of 
the lands. The Senate 
action and the 


concurred in this 


bill has now been sent to 
the President for approval. 

National Park 
Bills.—In_ the 
that a bill, S. 


which would set up a National Park Land 


Service Land - Purchase 


April Bulletin we reported 


2132, has been introduced 


Commission to purchase private lands 


within the boundaries of national parks 
and monuments. Since that time, another 
bill has been introduced, H.R. 6767 (Le 
Fevre, N.Y.), which differs from S. 2132 ig 
that the Director of the National Park 
Service, instead of a commission, would de 
termine the lands to be purchased. 

Both of these bills have drawn the sup. 
port of the Club, as the mechanics of ac 
quisition are unimportant compared to 
the vital necessity of inaugurating a long. 
range program for acquisition of private 
lands in national parks and monuments, 

South Calaveras Grove.—Representatives 
Johnson and Engle of California have in 
troduced identical bills, H.R. 6387 and 
H.R. 6389, which would authorize Federal 
coéperation in the acquisition and pres 
ervation by the State of California of the 
South Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. (Re 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
April 29, 1948.) 

These bills authorize an appropriation 
of $350,000, which the Secretary of the In 
terior may advance to the State of Califor. 
nia, not to exceed one-fourth of the total 
cost to the State. Whatever amount is aé 
vanced shall be repaid without interest. 

Livestock Forage on High Mountam 
Meadows.—S. 2566, introduced by Senator 
Johnson (Colorado), provides for investiga 
tions and experiments by the Colorado Ex 
periment Station into problems relative i 
maintaining productive meadows at high 
altitudes for livestock forage. (Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For 
estry, April 22, 1948.) 

Their success will be our gain. Mam 
High Sierra meadows receive hard use from 
saddle and pack stock. Any improvement 
as the result of this proposed study will be 
highly beneficial. 

JACK BARNARD 


National Parks and National Forests 


\ Statement by the National Park Serv 
ice Department of the Interior and the 
Forest Service Department of Agriculture.] 

Phough millions of people annually visit 


both National Parks and National Forests 


or receive benefits of one kind or other 
from them, many of our citizens do not 
iF) 


the essential differences be 
tween the two. 

Actually there is a very real distinction 
National and National 
Parks. They are operated differently, and 
were founded with different concepts and 


aims. Each has its distinct place in the Fed- 


understand 


between Forests 
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eral Government's conservation program 
and in the life of our country. 

National Parks are administered by the 
National Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior. 

National Forests are administered by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Briefly, the important differences are: 

National Parks are established, individ- 
ually, only by act of Congress. ‘They are 
dedicated to the primary purpose of pre- 
serving, for public enjoyment, superlative 
examples of the scenic and majestic in na- 
wre, though they serve other important 
purposes such as wildlife conservation and 
the regulation of stream flow through wa- 
tershed protection. As a rule, only lands 
containing outstanding scenic, geologic, 
or other natural wonders are included. 
The law requires that they be adminis- 
tered to provide for public enjoyment “in 
such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations.” National Parks are 
thus, in a sense, great outdoor museums. 
Only such developments are permitted as 
are necessary for the protection and ad- 
ministration of the areas or are required 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
public that visits the parks for the inspira- 
tion and recreation they offer. Research 
into and interpretation of the natural phe- 
nomena of these areas form an important 
part of the Service's work. 

The National Park System also includes 
National Monuments, established either by 
the Congress or, pursuant to the Act of 
June 8, 1906, by Presidential proclama- 
tion. These embrace areas of historic, pre- 
historic, or scientific significance. The Sys 
tem includes, in other categories, many 
areas of special historic interest. 


National Forests are established by proc- 
lamation of the President, or, in some 
States, only by act of Congress. The earliest 
National Forests were established by res- 
ervation of lands in the public domain. 
Under authorization of the Congress, lands 
may also be acquired for National Forest 
purposes by purchase, donation, or ex- 
change. 

National Forests 
the protection, development, and use of 
timber, water, range, and other resources 
in the public interest. A basic purpose is 
the protection of watersheds, to safeguard 


are administered for 


water supplies and prevent floods. Timber 
resources are managed to contribute to- 
ward a permanent supply of lumber and 
other forest products, and to serve as dem- 
onstration areas of forest management for 
the benefit of private timber owners and 
operators. National Forest ranges are man 
aged to provide a sustained supply of for- 
age for the grazing of livestock. The for 
ests are managed also to preserve their 
beauty and attractiveness for the recrea- 
tional enjoyment of the people; to main- 
tain a favorable habitat for wildlife; and 
in other ways to make their resources con- 
tribute to the economic stability and wel 
fare of the Nation. 

All these resources are handled under a 
coérdinated plan of management known 
as “multiple use.” This means that a Na- 
tional Forest as a whole is managed for the 
sustained production of a variety of prod 
ucts and services. Timber may be sold for 
cutting under practices which assure con 
tinuous production; livestock are permit- 
ted to graze under supervision; water may 
be used for irrigation, power, domestic 
supplies, etc.; mining is permitted; hunt 
ing is allowed under State laws; recrea 
tional Opportunities are developed 


The Rogue River Basin Plan 


[The following editorial was originally 
published in the Portland Oregonian and 
reprinted in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
It is seldom that we read in the public 
press such a pointed, honest, and well 
written statement of the case for presery 
ing our natural sc enery.| 
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In its report on plans for development 
of the water resources of the Rogue River 
basin, the Bureau of Reclamation specifies 
that this statement is “addressed primarily 
to the people of the Rogue River valley. 
We respectiully submit that the Rogue 
River issue is of legitimate concern also 





to the rest of Oregon, to our country and 
continent, since it involves the future of 
one of the world’s most beautiful rivers, a 
stream internationally famous among an- 
glers and vacationists. The Rogue is some- 
thing more than a river—it is a principle, 
an ideal and a trust. To tell us by infer- 
ence that those who do not dwell beside 
the river have little at stake in the hearing 
soon to be held is to disqualify a proper 
public interest in a national inheritance. 

lo every generation something is given 
in trust, that the generations to follow may 
enjoy the gifts of Providence, and pecu- 
liarly those of the outdoors, as others have 
enjoyed them. Such a property is the Rogue 
River, with its scenic charm and ‘its great 
migrations of trout and salmon. The util- 
itarian proposal to destroy much of this 
beauty and bounty by the construction of 
dams—and, indeed, eventually to harness 
the river from its source to the sea—as- 
sumes that this is best for the people. That 
would depend, we think, upon the defini- 
tion of utilitarianism. It is a term that 
rises superior to workaday projects and 
finds its higher utility in the refreshment 
of mankind. Southern Oregon’s well-loved 
river brings more than merely material 
blessings to those that live there or visit it. 
It will continue these benefactions, if un- 
disturbed, if unviolated, centuries hence. 
The Rogue deserves better of its privileged 
custodians than to be harnessed into a 
series of frog ponds—where now the steel- 
head and cutthroat spawn, and the salmon, 
in their ancient bridal gravels. 

Aware of the several counter-arguments 
in the instance, which have to do with at 
least one nonexistent necessity—that of ad- 
ditional power—we would respectfully re- 
mind the proponents of the plan to sell 
the Rogue into slavery that it has been 
said: “Man doth not live by bread only.” 
But, even aside from this, it is our consid- 
ered opinion—as it is of the Oregon State 
Game Commission and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service—that in the long 
run an unravished river will be of far 


greater benefit to the people. Let us in 
that we shall have no melancholy m¢ 
ries of a time when the Rogue wag 
Rogue, untamed, unspoiled and mue¢ 
it was in the day of creation. Let us 
invite the reproof and ridicule of 
that come after. Let us leave them 4 
matchless river as we found it. There i 
seems to us, though it has been sugges 
the matter is none of our affair, no gre 
urgency than this. 

One realizes that the engineering p 
lems of chaining the Rogue River arg 
themselves a challenge, and that crafts 
wish to work at their craft, but it s@ 
to this commentator that the Rogue B 
is by way of being a creative masterp 
of engineering just as it is—and from 
hand of the selfsame Engineer who s 
the hills alongside. Nor is this idle € 
tionalism, mere sentimentalizing, for 
one should apologize as for an old4 
ioned opinion. They speak of “improv 
the Rogue! To improve it—how? Sine 
is as God made it, its subjection to ba 
and machines scarcely can be styled 
clamation with any degree of accu 
and it is equally fantastic to speak of 
proving the stream. 

Gentlemen, when the time comes to 
cuss the Rogue River, think better of 
ambition to change it into a sequen 
frog ponds. Cast about for another an 
to your problems. Take thought of ala 
already nearing impoverishment of its 
and wild life resources. Consider the 
of today and of tomorrow for recreatio 
our Oregon outdoors. This proposal to 
slave the Rogue, sirs, may end by mak 
slaves of your inheritors. Reflect that 
emergency is spurious, and that the 
posal is anything save cultural or pr 
sive. Yours is the opportunity to pronow 
and establish a principle essential to 
happiness and well-being of America. 
thereupon resolve that the Rogue shall 
main a natural river in perpetuity—a li 
testimonial to the sympathy and fore ig 
of this generation. Then adjourn. 
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